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O* Octoser 8, 1958, the Martial Law Admin- 
istrator of East Pakistan, then in office only one 
day, issued a series of 48 orders, the last of which read: 
“No person in the Martial Law area shall publish, print, 
circulate, or cause to be printed or circulated or other- 
wise be in possession of any pamphlet, poster, publica- 
tion or any type of literature calculated to promote or 
attempt to promote feeling of enmity or hatred between 
persons of different provinces and speaking different 
languages.” For violation of this order, the maximum 
punishment was death. With this bold statement the 
new military regime declared its opposition to regional- 
ism and its readiness to enforce its view. Its attitude 
was clearly that regionalism was an issue raised by a 
few self-seeking politicians who stirred up the masses 
for personal ends and that in the absence of agitators 
regionalism would be a dead issue. This view of incon- 
venient political issues seems to be shared by many 
military men the world over and it may in some in- 
stances be true. 

This article explores some of the factors which enter 
into Bengali regionalism in Pakistan and which must 
be considered in judging whether there is any enduring 
strength in the regionalist sentiments upon which mar- 
tial law has now so firmly clamped the lid. The article 
does not attempt to present a chronological sequence 
of political events, nor a discussion of political parties 
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or personalities,’ but deals with three economic and 
social variables which underlie Bengali regionalism in 
Pakistan today: (1) the gradual isolation of East Ben- 
gal from the surrounding area; (2) the sense of threat 
and exploitation which have made regionalism an ag- 
gressive force; and (3) the continuous dialectic of 
regional vs. national loyalty. By the nature of its sub- 
ject matter, the article must emphasize divisive forces 
in what must often appear to be the unrelieved tragic 
caricature of political life in Pakistan. It is well to re- 
member, however, that there are many more construc- 
tive themes which might be dwelt upon, and that the 
day-by-day situation is much less discouraging than an 
examination of one set of tensions might indicate. 
There is a well known saying that “East Pakistan is 
the eastern part of Bengal.” The relative emphasis 
placed upon the Pakistan or the Bengal part of the 
remark may separate the regionalist from the national- 
ist. As either a “cultural area” in the anthropological 
sense, or a geographic region in the ecological sense, it 
is clear that the emphasis should be on the Bengal part. 
There are no marked terrain cleavages along the 1700- 
mile border, nor any sharp cultural differences separat- 
ing the people of East Bengal from those of the sur- 
rounding areas. In fact, as borders go, East Pakistan’s 
has fewer clear topographic markers than most. While 
the dividing line frequently follows rivers, they are 
constantly shifting their course or throwing up alluvial 
islands whose international status is anything but clear. 


1 These matters are well covered in a number of works, 
e.g., Keith Callard, Pakistan, A Political Study, New York: 
Macmillan, 1957, Ch. III; K. B. Sayeed, “Federalism and 
Pakistan,” Far Eastern Survey, September 1954; S. Maron, 
“The Problem of East Pakistan,” Pacific Affairs, June 1955, 
pp. 132-44; R. L. Park, “East Bengal: Pakistan’s Troubled 
Province,’ Far Eastern Survey, May 1954, pp. 70-74; and 
G. W. Choudhury, “The East Pakistan Political Scene, 1955- 
57,” Pacific Affairs, December 1957, pp. 312-20. 
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Moreover, the maps used in the deliberations of the 
Radcliffe Boundary Commission were old — some say 
they were road maps rather than careful surveys — and 
patches of land are still in constant dispute. Where it 
does not follow waterways the Radcliffe Line follows 
the borders? of districts with a 51 percent or more Mus- 
lim-majority population. From the point of view of 
economic geography, the Haringhata River boundary 
further east (which was used in the partition of 1905) 
would be more logical in that it more nearly coincides 
with the line of the great transport barriers — the 
Jamuna, the Padma and the Meghna Rivers. To the 
west of these barriers are extensive railway networks 
and motor roads which formerly tied the region firmly 
into the Calcutta-Hooghly nexus. To the east are mostly 
steamer and boat routes with a secondary rail system 
leading south to Chittagong. 

But international boundaries, no matter what their 
original rationale, tend to act like self-filling prophe- 
cies, creating divisions where none existed before. What 
once was Calcutta hinterland has become reoriented to 
Dacca and Chittagong, and at one step removed, to 
Karachi. Within East Pakistan several sub-divisions® 
can be distinguished but (except for peripheral sections 
like the eastern hills, the Sundarbans and the salient 
into the Sylhet Valley) they are of similar geographic 
texture. Communications and transport within the re- 
gion are still difficult, especially during the monsoon, 
but the flat plains and interlacing rivers make transport 
from north to south easiest. The proposed air link of all 
district towns with Dacca will strengthen political ties. 

The economic ties between the two Bengals were 
only slightly affected in the first year or so after Parti- 
tion. Overseas shipments traveled in bond through Cal- 
cutta, and between the two Bengals goods flowed rela- 
tively freely, although increasingly hampered by com- 
petitive excise duties set by both India and Pakistan. 
The major disturbance of trade patterns came with the 
currency dislocation of September 1949 when India 
followed Great Britain in devaluating her currency and 
Pakistan did not. The resulting deadlock destroyed most 
of the elaborate network of established economic rela- 
tionships. Coal was imported at high cost from South 
Africa to run the locomotives in East Bengal, small 
manufactures came in from Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Japan, and many necessaries, including kerosene and 
tinned goods, were unobtainable. At the same time fish, 
jute, hides and skins, and other surplus commodities 
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ordinarily shipped to West Bengal markets began to 
accumulate. East Bengal lay almost in a state of siege 
and West Pakistan, a thousand miles away, could sub- 
stitute neither markets nor sources of supply. Until 1949, 
East Bengal’s primary cash crop, jute, was financed, 
priced, processed and manufactured either in West Ben- 
gal itself or by a network of commercial agents (Euro- 
peans and Indian Marwaris) whose base of operations 
was West Bengal. The early drive for Pakistanization of 
personnel in all manufacturing and commercial activi- 
ties in East Bengal had already substituted Muslims for 
some of the aliens but the province’s economic center of 
gravity was still in West Bengal. With the devaluation 
impasse, the jute crop of some six million bales accumu- 
lated within the province without markets, storage facili- 
ties or financing for the next year’s seed. Prices of rice 
soared while jute prices fell precipitously, and a host of 
new Muslim balers, shippers and brokers began to 
appear. 

The 1949 emergency marked the first major inflow of 
capital from West Pakistan into East Bengal, and it 
came as a rescuer. A Jute Board was established and a 
National Bank of Pakistan was established (several 
months ahead of schedule) in order to institute a price 
guarantee system for jute and to finance storage facili- 
ties so that jute would not have to be sold at the low 
prices of peak production. The hope was to restore the 
traditional village parity in price between a seer of 
rice and a maund of jute. At the same time the central 
government, sometimes alone and sometimes with pri- 
vate capital from West Pakistan, imported pucca 
(i.e. modern) presses and baling machines (paying 
premium prices for speed in delivery) and assisted in 
the establishment of the pioneer Adamjee mills in Nara- 
yanganj. It even negotiated the importation of Mar- 
wari-owned presses from the Hooghly area of West 
Bengal. 

The disruption of economic relations between the two 
Bengals has never been repaired in spite of a series of 
barter and trade agreements and the eventual devalua- 
tion of the Pakistan rupee. On the other hand, in- 
creasingly vigorous efforts of the Pakistan government 
(including “Operation Close Door” in December 1957) 
have failed to cut off smuggling from East into West 
Bengal. The extent of this smuggling indicates the con- 
tinuing dependence of East Bengal upon Calcutta and 
vice versa. Chaudhri Mohamad Ali (then Prime Min- 
ister) speaking on an amendment to the customs laws 
in the Pakistan National Assembly,‘ reported that in 
spite of an increase of two million tons in food grain 
production in East Pakistan during 1956-57, it became 
necessary to import five and a half million tons of food- 
stuffs, indicating a heavy smuggling of grains out of 
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the province. Similarly, India used to buy 1,500,000 
bales of jute from Pakistan every year, but in 1956-57 
bought only 700,000 bales, the remaining 800,000 bales 
being smuggled in from East Bengal by country boats or 
head load. He maintained that food and jute were 
being smuggled out in the amount of Rs. 40 crores (400 
million) per year. If account were taken of gold, chemi- 
cals, raw materials, medicines, fish and poultry, the 
figure could easily go up to Rs. 60 crores. In December 
1957 the Pakistan government spread troops along the 
entire East Bengal border to seal it off, and within East 
Pakistan the price of rice fell from Rs. 26 to 19 a 
maund, the price of fish from Rs. 75 to 45 and the price 
of jute rose from Rs. 22 to 26. The police were author- 
ized to shoot smugglers on sight within a five-mile belt 
along the border. Since the advent of martial law in 
October 1958 the anti-smuggling campaign has been 
enforced with even more Draconian severity, thereby 
creating serious food shortages in West Bengal. 

The isolation of East Bengal from the surrounding 
regions has other consequences still to be fully realized. 
East Bengal has been expanding in the past fifty years, 
both in rapid population growth and in the settlement 
of lands not previously under intensive cultivation. In 
the past few decades venturesome pioneers (mostly 
Muslims and Namasudras who formerly lived near the 
malaria-infested beds of the dying rivers) have gradual- 
ly cleared parts of the Sundarbans and extended sub- 
sistence agriculture in the rich delta regions. To the 
west, landed and middle class Hindu families migrated 
from East Bengal to set up their residences in Calcutta 
and working class Muslims fanned out along the Hoogh- 
ly, working in the jute and engineering industries in 
jobs that the local populace was less willing or able to 
perform. In the northeast, Muslims from the densely 
populated Mymensingh district moved into Sylhet (at 
that time part of Assam) changing it from a 47 per 
cent Muslim population in 1891 to 61 percent in 1941. 
Even before Partition, the Congress Government tried 
to stem the tide, setting up a “line system” in an at- 
tempt to preserve an area where Assamese would pre- 
dominate and in 1946 evicting Muslims from state lands 
in Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong districts 
in the Brahmaputra valley. These efforts produced in 
return a concerted drive on the part of Muslim political 
leaders to settle further and further east. Maulana 
Bhashani® reported that the Premier of Assam (then Sir 
Syed Sadullah) frustrated his scheme for settling 30 
million Muslims from Bengal in Assam, but a Muslim 
squatters’ campaign and demonstration by the Muslim 
League National Guard tipped the scales sufficiently 
so that in 1947, after a plebiscite, Sylhet district was 
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separated from Assam and made part of East Bengal. 

But even this did not stop the influx. In response to 
a question in the Indian Parliament on February 1, 
1950, Gopalswami Ayyangar, the Indian Home Minister, 
stated that nearly 450,000 Muslims from East Bengal 
had passed over into Assam between August 15, 1947 
and November 1949. A harsh bill was enacted prohibit- 
ing immigration into Assam from outside of India and 
permitting the government to expel any immigrant 
“whose stay in the State was detrimental to the State.””® 
What the Partition had not accomplished, the steadily 
worsening relations between India and Pakistan did. In 
the Spring of 1950 a series of riots in East and West 
Bengal and Assam not only brought the movement of 
Muslims out of East Bengal to a halt,’ but swelled the 
steady stream of Muslims moving from India into 
Pakistan into a torrent. Numerically this stream was 
more than matched by the departure of Hindus from 
East Bengal, but for the purposes of this discussion the 
point is that long-established migration movements 
were suddenly stopped and even reversed. 


Adding to the isolation of East Bengalis has been an 
accumulation of restrictions upon the flow of goods and 
people across the border: customs regulations and re- 
strictions on the expatriation of money and property; 
passport regulations and the withdrawal of “A” category 
visas (which allowed free passage for those living with- 
in ten miles of the border) and “B” or “F” category 
visas (for those whose work requires them to stay for 
longer periods of time); police, military, even Ansars 
(a volunteer militia) guarding the long border and 
checking the railway depots. The net effect in an area 
of dense and rapidly expanding population is to increase 
the pressure upon an already over-burdened economy. 
Since the prospects for immediate and large-scale in- 
dustrialization in East Bengal are slight, one wonders 
how long the traditional reluctance of Bengalis to leave 
their cultural region can restrain migration to the 
western sector? 

The separation of East from West Bengal and its in- 
creasing absorption into the greater Pakistan society 
might have gone smoothly enough had it not been for 
several factors, some inherited from the past and some 
special features of the current situation. Most important 
was the fact that a set of attitudes held by East Bengal 
Muslims and previously directed at the Calcutta and 
East Bengali Hindus were now redirected towards the 
paschimas (people from West Paskistan). It is clear that 
the demand for the creation of Pakistan drew much of 
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its strength from the “underdog” feelings of the Mus- 
lims in pre-Independence India. The Muslim “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” not only sought a 
country in which their religion could flourish, but also 
counted on an almost magical increase in their material 
well-being which many expected would be proauced by 
the simple expedient of removing from power the Hin- 
dus and British whom they felt to be their oppressors. 
Nowhere was this feeling stronger than among the 
Muslims of East Bengal where it was nurtured by a 
relatively simple social stratification in which the top 
levels were almost exclusively Hindu. A_pre-partition 
estimate® showed 80 percent of the urban property in 
the hands of Hindus who also provided most of the 
traders, lawyers, doctors, professors and other members 
of the urban bourgeoisie. The term bhadralok (gentry) 
odinarily referred to Hindus only. The land-holding 
pattern was a little more complicated, and in this sphere 
the extent of Hindu predominance has often been exag- 
gerated. Titles of ownership under the zamindari sys- 
tem showed only the last holder who was responsible 
for the land revenue. Between him and the peasant 
tilling the soil were a series of intermediary layers of 
rent receivers, many of whom were Muslim jotdars. 
Nevertheless, the top layer was Hindu — out of 2,237 
large landholders in the Landholders’ Constituency at 
the time of Partition, only 358 were Muslim. Eighty 
out of 89 estates with an annual income of over Rs. 
100,000 and 122 out of 137 estates earning between 
Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 100,000 annually were owned by 
Hindus.’ 

The realignment of power after partition can be 
quickly grasped from the fact that the first step in the 
State Acquisitions Act for land reform was to skim off 
these two top layers of landholders and also from the 
following summary of the transfer of non-agrarian 


power, 


By April 1949, out of 175,000 who registered as dis- 
placed persons from East Bengal, one-third had been 
engaged in trade and business, more than one-fourth 
in governmental services, 6 percent had been non-cul- 
tivating landowners, and doctors and lawyers together 
about 5 percent. Medical practitioners registered with 
the East Bengal Government had changed from virtual 
Hindu monopoly to more than two-thirds Muslim; 
among advocates, Muslims were almost equal to non- 
Muslims. The jute impasse had produced a new ratio 
of balers: 37.5 percent Muslim, 42.5 percent Hindu, 
and 20 percent European; shippers: 25 percent Muslim, 
55 percent Hindu, and 20 percent European; general 
brokers: 45 percent Muslim, 50 percent Hindu, 5 per- 
cent European; and small indigenous brokers: 70 per- 
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cent Muslim, 30 percent Hindu. Politically, the Hindus 
had no representation on the provincial cabinet, and al- 
though 30 percent of the places in the services were 
reserved for non-Muslims, the quota has never been 
filled, and the higher administrative posts have few 
Hindus.”° 

In spite of this clearing of the way for the East Ben- 
gali Muslim middle class, the general economic difficul- 
ties of the province prevented any substantial rise in 
standards of living and in some cases created real eco- 
nomic hardship. It was natural that the old explana- 
tions for frustration and economic distress should con- 
tinue, changing only to add new oppressors to the list. 
A Hindu cabal was thought to remain, plotting to 
undermine Pakistan. Added to the old exploiters, how- 
ever, was “Punjabi imperialism.” It is interesting to 
note that many of the ways in which the paschimas 
were supposed to be exploiting the East Bengalis were 
much the same as those formerly charged against the 
Hindus and the British. 


East Pakistani Grievances 


The first charge against West Pakistan was one of 
economic exploitation. This took many forms, but can 
be seen most clearly in the debate over taxation. As a 
result of its dense population and the amount of land 
under jute cultivation, East Bengal is a food deficit 
area, and in general the standard of living is lower than 
that in West Pakistan. However, the export of jute (ex- 
clusively produced in East Pakistan) provides a large 
portion of Pakistan’s foreign exchange. In the years im- 
mediately following independence more and more of 
the taxes collected in East Bengal (increasing excise 
taxes on jute, income taxes, sales taxes) went to the 
central government, leaving less revenue for the task of 
strengthening East Bengal." 

While East Bengal had the sense of having its wealth 
drained away by the central government, it also felt 
that the latter’s disbursements for development pur- 
poses were going almost exclusively to West Pakistan. 
The general background of this feeling may be seen 
from the following figures showing economic benefits 
extended by the central government to the provinces 
for the period 1947-55:"* 


10 R. D. Lambert, op. cit., p. 314. 

11 The total provincial annual revenue in Punjab and 
East Bengal were about the same in 1955-6 (Rs. 246.2 mil- 
lion and Rs. 234.5 million respectively) but because of Ben- 
gal’s much larger population the per capita revenue was Rs. 
12 and Rs. 5.6 respectively (figures from K. Callard, op. 
cit., p. 156). For 1949, the figures had been Rs. 719 in Punjab 
to Rs. 418 in Bengal (figures from Finance Minister’s Budget 
speech of that year). 
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West Pakistan East Pakistan 

Rs. (millions) Rs. (millions) 
Financial Assistance 10,000 1,260 
Capital Expenditure 2,100 620 
Grants-in-aid 540 180 
Educational Grants 1,530 240 
Foreign aid allotted 730 150 
Defense expenditure 4,650 100 
Foreign trade (exports) 4,830 4,940 
Foreign trade (imports) 6,220 2,580 


Belatedly, Karachi began to correct this disparity. 
Particularly after the demise of the Muslim League in 
East Bengal in the elections of March 1954, attempts 
were made to bring the expenditures on the two sectors 
into line, but the feeling of grievance remained and 
each central governmental expenditure was examined 
to make sure that East Bengal got its proper share. Even 
a manifesto” of the East Pakistan Muslim League, re- 
leased by its President Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan in 
November 1957, still carried this sense of exploitation. 


According to our manifesto the appalling poverty of 
the people of East Pakistan and the disparity between 
the standard of living in the two wings of the country 
are calculated to create disequilibrium and instability. 
This fact that the people of East Pakistan have hitherto 
been deprived of their legitimate share in the defense 
of the country, in the administrative appointments of 
the federal government and in the industrial and com- 
mercial activities of the country is a contributory cause 
to this disparity. Therefore, the present government in 
the Centre should guarantee just and equal share of 
East Pakistan in all these spheres as well as in the utili- 
zation of available foreign exchange of the country on 
the basis of parity so that present disequilibrium which 
is a menace to stability of Pakistan may be removed. 
The Central grants and aids for industrial, commercial, 
educational and agricultural developments in East 
Pakistan must necessarily be also on the basis of parity. 


One of the unfortunate by-products of this drive for 
parity is that it has deprived the government of options 
in the location of development projects. The choice of 
projects upon the basis of economic feasibility and their 
potential for stimulating economic growth is no longer 
as free as it would have been had regionalist jealousies 
not been allowed to develop. How far this demand for 
regional parity can go may be seen from a recently pro- 
posed resolution in the East Bengal Assembly’* which 
would create a separate state of North Bengal out of 
the present Rajshahi Division to insure that the south- 
ern half of the state did not continue to receive all the 
benefits of development expenditures. 

Moreover each slight shift in governmental power 
now tends to be examined for its implications with re- 
spect to the division of the economic resources at the 


command of the center. For instance, when the Suhra- 
wardy government fell, and a Paschima, Mr. I. I. 
Chundrigar, became Prime Minister on October 18, 
1957 for a seven-week period, rumors began to circulate 
in East Pakistan that the hard-won parity gained under 
Suhrawardy was rapidly being dissipated. Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, General Secretary of the East Pakistan 
Awami League, charged that the new central govern- 
ment had deprived “the Bengalis of their share in 
matters of trade and commerce by cancelling import 
licenses of the value of about Rs. 5 crores [50 million].”** 
So strong did the rumors become that the central Fin- 
ance Ministry was moved to issue a press note on 
November 8, 1957. 


It has been stated that the location of certain 
projects like the newsprint factory is being shifted from 
East Pakistan to West Pakistan and that difficulties are 
being created in the way of the Pakistan Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation trying to set up industries in 
East Pakistan. It is even suggested that deliberate at- 
tempts are being made to make it difficult for East 
Pakistan to utilise the funds allocated to her. These 
reports are baseless, without foundation and mischiev- 
ous. In the year 1957-58 a provision of Rs. 29 crores 
was made as development for East Pakistan and Rs. 27 
crores for West Pakistan. The projects already under- 
taken by the PIDC in East Pakistan involve an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 34.44 crores and in West Pakistan Rs. 34.7 
crores.*® 

East S8engal misgivings in this matter were made 
abundantly clear in the demands for full regional auto- 
nomy. The resources at the command of the central 
government would be few indeed, and then donated at 
the whim of provinces, if the more extreme of the re- 
gionalists were to have their way. The Minister of Fin- 
ance in the new military regime announced on October 
6, 1958 that East Pakistan would continue to have fiscal 
autonomy but that economic planning would be a cen- 
tral government responsibility. 

The East Bengalis’ feeling of neglect and discrimina- 
tion is also intense on the familiar problem of govern- 
ment posts. In much of the political struggle leading 
to the establishment of Pakistan this had been a crucial 
issue, the symbolic value of which far outweighed its 
practical importance. Nevertheless, the numerology of 
representation was the focal point of the communal 
struggle and became a focal point for Bengali region- 
alism. The constitutional struggle for parity in repre- 
sentation in the central government has been well de- 
scribed elsewhere and need not be given here. The 
difficulty of resolving the conflicting claims for appor- 
tioning seats in the legislature is eloquent testimony to 
the depth of Bengali anxieties. The final unicameral 
plan with 155 members from each wing did not fully 
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satisfy either group, and the issue of joint or separate 
electorates reopened the parity question. What the solu- 
tion will be in any new constitution remains to be seen. 
In the present martial law administration the country 
has been divided into three zones: Karachi, the rest of 
West Pakistan, and East Pakistan (the latter sub-divided 
into Dacca, Comilla and Jessore sectors). 

The distribution of administrative posts has also in- 
tensified the East Bengalis’ feeling of neglect. The roots 
of this feeling go back into the colonial past when the 
Muslims stood aloof from the new, westernized educa- 
tion, whereas the Hindus took to it more freely. As a 
result, far fewer Muslims than Hindus appeared in the 
higher administrative posts of the government. But even 
allowing for this general scarcity of Muslim administra- 
tors, Bengali Muslims were very scantily represented in 
the civil service of pre-partition India. 

In spite of the long-standing British support of the 
Muslim educational system in Bengal, including a reser- 


vation of seats in the colleges and universities, far fewer 
Bengali than-U.P. or Punjabi Muslims qualified for 
governmental posts. Even when they were given special 


consideration in recruitment, the seniority system of the 
civil service kept them from moving too high in the 
hierarchy. At the time of Partition only three Bengali 
Muslims in the Indian Civil Service opted for Pakistan. 
Clerks and the minor administrators were overwhelm- 
ingly Hindu. In the pressure of setting up a provincial 
government de novo, many West Pakistans (particularly 
Punjabi and U.P. refugees) were brought into East 
Bengal to man the government. Since Partition, the 
educated elite among the Muslims has remained rela- 
tively small in Bengal, partly because of the removal of 
staff and facilities from such institutions as Dacca Uni- 
versity for government work. Hence, in East Bengal it- 
self, the government staffs were and are full of non- 
Bengalis. As late as July 1955 a former Muslim League 
Minister commented: “The situation became so bad 
that one could walk through the secretariat and not 
find a single Bengali among the secretaries in the min- 

The general position at that time is indicated by the 
following figures (provided by an Awami League leader 
in the Constituent Assembly) showing the regional 
origin of Pakistan civil service officers.'* 


From East 
Pakistan 


From West 
Pakistan 
Secretaries 19 
Joint Secretaries 38 
Deputy Secretaries 123 
Under Secretaries 510 


17 New York Times, July 18, 1955. 
18 Dawn, January 18, 1956. 
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While the disproportion was considerably reduced in 
the next two years, the advent of martial law has 
brought a fresh influx of West Pakistani administrators 
into East Bengal. The same disproportionate representa- 
tion is to be seen in the military services, reflecting in 
part the “martial races” recruiting policy of the former 
British Indian Army and in part the relatively stronger 
martial tradition of the Punjab and the Northwest 
Frontier. When Partition came, West Pakistan troops, 
especially men from the Frontier, were brought into 
Bengal to replace the Gurkha battalions and other de- 
tachments of the Indian Army which had served in the 
Eastern Command. The seeming reluctance of the 
Pakistan central government to recruit heavily from 
Bengal and, when it did so, to send Bengali troops out- 
side of Bengal, made the troop detachments in East 
Bengal take on the character of a military occupation 
force. In the invasion scares of February and March, 
1950, East Bengal felt helpless, and there were even 
rumors that it would be abandoned as strategically in- 
defensible by the central government. The dispatch of 
10.000 troops from West Pakistan to maintain peace in 
East Benga! (at the outset of the period of Governor’s 
rule under Gen. Iskander Mirza), and the deployment 
of troops from October 6 to November 12, did nothing 
to alleviate these feelings. 

The disproportion of West and East Pakistanis in 
command of the military services is clearly shown by the 
following figures showing the regional origin of officers 
in the armed services in 1955." 

From West From East 
Pakistan Pakistan 

Lt. Generals 3 0 
Major Generals 20 0 
Brigadiers 34 

Colonels 49 

Lt. Colonels 

Majors 590 

Air Force Personnel 640 

Naval Officers 593 


One of the earliest and most persistent demands of 
Bengali leaders was for the establishment of a defense 
force in Bengal. In particular they wanted the nation’s 
main naval base to be in East Pakistan. In fact this 
demand was included in the famous article 19 of the 
United Front’s 21 points together with the demand for 
regional autonomy. The claim was made partly un the 
ground that the Muslims of the delta region of Bengal 
had a long sea-going tradition (having been a primary 
source of lascar seamen) and partly on the ground of 
self-defense. Within the forces themselves, Prime Min- 
ister Firoz Khan Noon said in the Dacca session of the 


19 Ibid., January 18, 1956. 
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National Assembly in December 1957*° that “despite 
physical differences between people of the two wings, 
instructions had been issued to recruit as many persons 
from East Pakistan as possible.” With the advent of army 
rule the question of East Bengali representation has 
taken on a new importance. While special efforts were 
made to increase the proportion of Bengalis in the 
armed forces, as late as January 1959 only 30 to 35 
percent of the air force personnel was Bengali. Neither 
the President (General Ayub Khan) nor the martial 
law administrator for East Pakistan (Major-General 
M. Umrao Khan) were Bengalis, although both had 
commanded troops in East Bengal, Ayub having been 
commander of the East Pakistan Division from 1948 to 
1950 and Umrao having been in charge of Operation 
“Closed Door.” 

Underlying the specific charges of discrimination in 
governmental affairs are two other symbolic controver- 
sies which have had an important role in the regional- 
ism controversy. In the western sector, political fission 
has taken the form of fragmentation of the Muslim 
League and leftist factions have not been important. 
East Bengal, however, has had a history of left-wing 
strength, having served in some respects as a kind of 
peasant workshop for Calcutta-based political parties. 
It was easy for these leftist groups to join with the re- 
gionalists in strident opposition to the local Muslim 
League and (by indirection) to the national govern- 
ment. In addition to the general theme of exploitation, 
the difference in class origins of West and East Pakistani 
leaders (in particular the predominance of landlords 
and the new Muslim commercial elite in the west) 
makes it relatively simple to cast regional tensions into 
a frame of reference of class warfare, making the heroes 
more noble and the villains more treacherous. It was 
perhaps inevitable that the Awami League should have 
split in the Kagmari debacle over the issue of opposition 
to military pacts and that Mr. Bhashani should find him- 
self in a splinter party composed of motley array of his 
own personal followers, ex-Muslim League dissidents 
from the western sector, and assorted left-wing groups; 
but in the heat of controversy ranks are closed. 

The second of these symbolic controversies, which 
might well have been mentioned at the very beginning 
of this article, is the quarrel over language. That it is 
mentioned here is an indication of the complexity of this 
quarrel and of the fact that, unlike the controversies 
noted above, this one reaches the emotional attach- 
ments of large sections of the population below the 
middle-class level. The language issue affects deep- 
seated values which can bring emotional response from 
all levels of Bengal society. To be sure, some aspects of 
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the language controversy are very much in the pattern 
of other middle-class strivings. The demand for an equal 
share for the Bengali tongue in state affairs is not un- 
connected with the demand for greater representation 
for Bengalis in the central government. The same con- 
nection between language and government jobs goes 
well back into the British period.*’ But more important 
than this matter of direct sharing in governmental af- 
fairs are the loyalties and group identification which 
language can evoke. 

While the linguistic provinces movement had its first 
political expression in the Indian National Congress in 
the 1920's, broad language regions and the identification 
of people with them have a history of at least several 
centuries. In former days, language borders were fluid 
and no sharp dividing lines separated one region from 
another. Region passed into region with a cushioning 
layer of bilingualism in the transitional zones. Connect- 
ing the various regions were the languages of learning, 
commerce or administration which frequently did not 
coincide with the vernaculars of the areas in which 
they were used. The development of language as a 
basis of group conflict depended upon the coincidence 
of two interacting sets of factors: the emergence of 
clearly demarcated languages with self-conscious literary 
traditions and, associated with them, unique cultural 
traditions; and the over-arching power of a unified 
state in which the language groups could vie in a com- 
mon arena. That this is not exclusively a regional pro- 
cess may be seen from the controversy over Hindu and 
Urdu throughout the course of the Hindu-Muslim 
struggle in undivided India. 

When Partition came, the Muslim League was com- 
mitted to its position that Urdu (with its Perso-Arabic 
script and fund of Persian loan words) was the lingua 
franca of the Muslim nation as opposed to Hindi (with 
its Sanskrit-based script, grammatical base and vocabu- 
lary). Bengali, in fact all the other north Indian lan- 
guages were grouped with Hindi, and only Urdu stood 
out as a language distinctively for Muslims. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that after Partition, one of the 
fruits of victory as perceived by the Muslim League was 
its freedom to enshrine Urdu as the national language, 
while India did likewise with Hindi. Both countries 
entered a period in which scholars, writers and _politi- 
cians strove 
their common ground. Pakistan’s dedication to Urdu 
was announced early, backed with the full authority of 
a personal statement by the new nation’s leader, Mr. 
Jinnah, and later the Basic Principles Committee's re- 
port declared flatly, “Urdu will be the national lan- 

21 See Nandlal Chatterjee, “Bengal and the Hindi-Urdu 


question in 1875,” Bengal Past and Present, January-June, 
1955, pp. 5-21. 


to divest the two languages of much of 


guage of Pakistan.” As early as the Spring of 1948 
rumblings of discontent from East Pakistan were heard 
on this issue, when Bengali delegates to a government- 
sponsored education conference in Karachi insisted that 
they could not and would not speak or understand 
Urdu, and urged their colleagues to remember that 
more than half the citizens of Pakistan spoke Bengali. 
The language issue, more than any other, symbolized 
the “imperialism” of the western sector. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether Bengali regionalism would 
have reached its present heights if both Bengali and 
Urdu had been made state languages from the very 
beginning. The emotional appeal of this issue and the 
nourishment it gives to regionalism may be seen from 
the annual celebration of shaheed, or martyrs’ day, on 
February 21st, on which day all East Bengal govern- 
ment offices, educational institutions and firms used to 
be closed and black flags hoisted to commemorate the 
death of those killed during the language demonstra- 
tions in 1952. The military regime took pains to block 
an incipient move to re-establish Urdu as the sole state 
language by issuing an official statement (on January 
6, 1959) supporting the policy of two state languages. 

As regional demands become more strident, political 
spokesmen (in both the eastern and western sectors) 
who were trying to bind the parts more closely together 
used as their most important (almost sole) weapon the 
charge that regionalist demands were disloyal to Paki- 
stan and the unity of Islam. To understand the import- 
ance of this charge, one must keep in mind the image 
held by many Pakistanis in which their country is a 
garrison state almost completely surrounded by a coun- 
try they consider not only hostile but constantly plot- 
ting against their nation’s very existence. The twelve 
million or so Hindus still in Pakistan are considered by 
many to have their “bodies in Pakistan but their souls 
in India” and accordingly to have among them leaders 
who are busily engaged in undermining Pakistan. Al- 
most all these Hindus are in East Bengal. 

The importance of an external threat in the promo- 
tion of national cohesion within a country is a topic de- 
serving extended treatment. Here we can only note the 
way in which it has entered into the regionalism con- 
troversy. The Bharati [Indian] “conspiracy” is taken as 
an established fact in Pakistani political discourse, and 
is presumed to be directed through East Bengal. The 
communal disturbances of February-March, 1950, in 
East and West Bengal were widely thought to be part 
of a “master plan” initiated by Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
and the Hindu Mahasabha party of India to take over 
Pakistan,”* and in the hearings of the East Bengal Riot 

22 Both the Prime Minister of Pakistan and the Chief 
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Enquiry Committee it was clear from the questioning of 
Hindu witnesses that the belief was widespread that 
Indian agents had fomented the trouble. That such 
plots continue to be discovered is indicated in an edi- 
torial in the Morning News of February 4, 1957: 

A vigorous campaign has been launched in Bharat to 
undo Pakistan and re-unite it with Bharat, according 
to authoritative reports reaching here from Calcutta. 
A political party, the Sri Aurobindo Sevak Sangha 
which claims that its political programme is based on 
the ‘teaching of Sri Aurobindo’ is fighting general elec- 
tions in Bharat with a programme the first item of 
which reads: ‘Annulment of the ill-fated partition and 
reunification of India.’ In its election manifesto, which 
has been widely distributed and even sent to some news- 
papers in Pakistan, the party claims that ‘there is a party 
even in Pakistan which is working for reunification and 
it is growing in strength.’ 

The editorial in this Muslim League newspaper goes 
on to remark that the party in East Bengal is not named 
but hints very strongly that it is the Awami League. It 
is this latter charge (that they are at best dupes and at 
worst agents of seditious groups) that has been used 
most effectively against the regionalist groups—so much 
so that it made Mr. Bhashani cry out in an interview,” 
“Call me an agitator, call me anything, but when they 
say that I am an enemy of Pakistan and am destroying 
it, I can only ery my agony to the high heavens for jus- 
tice and retribution.” 

The occasion for this disavowal was the public reac- 
tion to Bhashani’s much debated remark (which he later 
denied) in a speech at the Kagmari meeting in which 
he was reported to have said: “a stage might come in 
the future if the grievances of East Pakistan were not 
redressed when the people of East Pakistan might feel 
inclined to say ‘Assalam Alaikum.’”** The strong swirls 
of reaction to Bhashani’s speech can be illustrated by a 
statement of Zahir Qasmi, (a member of the supervisory 
committee of the Republican Party): “Is it not an of- 
fense to speak against the territorial integrity of Paki- 
stan? Does it not come under Section 123-A of the 
Penal Code? Was not Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan tried 
under Section 123-A?’’*® 


This remark by Bhashani was but one of a series of 
statements by East Bengal leaders which were taken to 
indicate treason. Perhaps the most famous was the re- 
mark reported to have been made by Fazlul Huq (while 
in Calcutta shortly after he had become Chief Minister 
in East Bengal) in which he said he “would not take 


notice of the fact that there was a political division of 


23 Quoted from his interview as reported in Morning News, 
October 1, 1957. 
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the Province of Bengal into East and West Bengal.”** 
For this he was publicly called by the Prime Minister “a 
self-confessed traitor to Pakistan.”*’ More recently an 
editorial in the Morning News of Dacca*®® reacted 
strongly to two statements by Awami League ministers, 
one on the occasion of Mansur Ahmad’s visit to Delhi 
for trade talks and the other a statement by Ataur Rah- 
man Khan in the course of a tour of East Punjab. Man- 
sur Ahmad was reported to have said that “Pakistan 
and Bharat are the twin brothers, born of Mother India. 
Brothers may sometimes quarrel but there is always that 
brotherly feeling.” Ataur Rahman Khan said much the 
same thing. The editorial comment was, “Do Mr. Ah- 
med and Mr. Khan realise the ammunition they thus 
gratuitously provide to organs of Bharati reaction to 
suggest that the two brothers may, one day, reunite?” 

The linking of the charges of betrayal to Bengali 
regionalism may be clearly seen in the reactions to a 
Cultural Conference held under Bhashani’s general 
supervision at Kagmari shortly before the Awami 
League Council meeting. Typical was the statement of 
Maulana Mohammad Akram Khan: 


Janab Bhashani arranged a so-called Cultural Con- 
ference at Kaginari where he invited people who al- 
though Muslims and born and brought up in Pakistan, 
preferred to become citizens of India, and there were 
also a few other Hindu invitees from India. These dig- 
nitaries were well known for their anti-Muslim, anti- 
Pakistan feelings and activities, and not long ago the 
East Pakistan government proscribed a book by one of 
these invited Hindu gentlemen. 

These people did not lose this golden opportunity for 
propagating the philosophy of United Bengal in a most 
subtle manner. It is learnt that gates were erected in 
the names of Gandhi, Subhas and Lenin, but the gate 
named after the Qaid-e-Azam was relegated to the 
background, and Qaid-e-Millat was altogether for- 


gotten.*® 

In Mr. Suhrawardy’s words, “there was now a section 
of people in West Pakistan who were led to think that 
East Pakistan was unwilling to remain with them.”*° 
Where were the East Pakistanis presumed to be going? 
Back to India. Hence anything less than a continuous 
hostile posture toward India, and in particular West 
Bengal, was evidence of betrayal. 

The interplay of these various themes of disloyalty 
is well illustrated by the opposition to the joint electo- 
rate scheme sponsored by the East Bengal leaders. Faz- 
lur Rahman (former Commerce Minister and reputed 
party boss of the East Bengal Muslim League) com- 


mented: 
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The joint electorate was a planned conspiracy to 
destroy the Islamic ideology and crush Muslim eco- 
nomically. Joint electorate if retained would restore 
Hindudom and Hindu influence would become pre- 
dominant in the economic life of the country. Greatly 
encouraged, the Hindus who hold important positions 
in commercial and industrial life of the country and 
control the medical and legal professions, are transfer- 
ring huge amounts of Pakistani currency to Bharat, and 
if this process continues, in no time Pakistan’s economy 
will be shattered.*? 


An extreme, but nevertheless widely shared view of 
the joint electorate issue is given at great length by the 
Jamaat-i-Islami’s “White Paper” on the issue. Some 
excerpts from this document are most revealing. 


The fact is that the Hindus have been trying to thrust 
joint electorates over the Muslims of the sub-continent 
from the very outset . . . . And the Muslim parties were 
prepared to barter the ideology of Pakistan for the 
votes of the Hindus. 

Joint electorates are only the first step in the scheme 
and its promoters. They are fanning the flames of Ben- 
gali nationalism. And they have given more than suf- 
ficient indications that their real aims are secularism 
and secession. 

The joint electorates are the doors through which 
the demand for United Bengal wants to enter. They 
have erected the door and are now jealously guarding 
it. Money, influence, pressure, everything is being lavish- 
ly spent in keeping the door intact. 

Statistics show that the Hindus and the Muslim 
politicians of their choice will gain control over the 
political life of East Pakistan and through it, will 
become a decisive factor in the National Assembly.** 


The statistics purporting to prove the imminence of 
Hindu control can only be called numerical legerde- 
main, consisting of a classification of East Bengal con- 
stituencies according to the percentage of Hindu popula- 
tion, showing that in 14 constituencies the Hindu 
population is over 50 percent, in 35 constituencies be- 
tween 35 and 50 percent, and in 89 constituencies 
Hindus between 20 and 35 percent. In all of these con- 
stituencies and in four women’s constituencies they were 
alleged to control the choice of candidates, giving them 
142 seats in the East Bengal Provincial Assembly out of 
310 seats. 

In this article statements by spokesmen of various 
political complexions, and at various points of time, 
have been cited. Nevertheless one should not conclude 
that West and East Pakistan face each other as two 
monolithic antagonists. As on most other issues, there has 
been all along a spectrum of opinion in both sectors of 
the country on Bengali regionalism. At one end (before 
the military coup) were groups like the Jamaat-i-Islami 
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and perhaps a good number of West Pakistan political 
leaders who more and more came to believe that East 
Bengal, far from being exploited any longer, was re- 
ceiving more than its due share and bids strongly to 
dominate Pakistan. Next came those interested in main- 
taining the status quo and decrying all evidences of re- 
gionalism. In this group were such individuals as Iskan- 
der Mirza who, when he was President, announced that 
the “Government would not hesitate to use extreme 
measures to put down all overt and veiled efforts to 
subvert the unity and integrity of Pakistan.”** On the 
East Bengal side were leaders like H.S. Suhrawardy, 
who warned against “the subversives trying to under- 
mine the integrity of Pakistan at the instance of foreign 
interests,” and Ataur Rahman who, though he encour- 
aged the passage of resolutions in East Pakistan Legis- 


lative Assembly demanding full regional autonomy, re- 
marked that “his party’s demand for regional autonomy 
must be examined in the context of the broader need 
for the stability, the consolidation and the progress of 
Pakistan,”** that he “would be no party to any move 
designed to weaken the Centre,” and that he “would 
like to have maximum regional autonomy without in 
any way weakening the Central Government.” Next, 
ranging by degrees, were the regionalists with the other 
extreme represented by the National Awami Party 
which proposed the break up of the single unit of the 
West into linguistic-cultural regions and, following a 
strict interpretation of the Lahore Resolution, wanted 
the two segments of the country to form separate, auto- 
nomous states virtually sovereign in their own right, but 
delegating to some loose superstructure the responsibility 
for foreign affairs, defense and currency regulations. 

In the absence of more frequent elections, or some 
other way of conveying popular opinion to the upper 
echelons of either the government or the parties, it is 
difficult to judge which of Pakistan’s leaders actually 
represent and influence any substantial body of public 
opinion, which of them are merely walking in front of 
a crowd that happens to be going in the same direction, 
and which of them speak only for themselves. The ab- 
sence of a regularized recourse to some expression of 
public opinion (whatever the class limits on the defini- 
tion of the “public”) has made it almost inevitable that 
groups which feel strongly on an issue must make their 
opinions felt by politically disruptive techniques. The 
situation tended to favor the extremist leaders and to 
induce rapid shifts from one extreme position to another 
on basic issues. Witness, for instance, the rapid alterna- 
tions from Suhrawardy to Chundrigar to Noon in so 
fundamental issue as joint or separate electorates. 

In addition to the relative advantages of Pakistan’s 
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extremists in a political battle, it is well to remember 
that the spokesmen for regionalism have had certain 
strategic advantages arising out of the very structure 
of the modern state with a popular representative 
government. (1) Geographically defined loyalties tend 
to be stronger than those attached to more diffuse 
interest groups. (2) The system of representation and 
political sub-division of most modern states is based 
upon geographic units, and struggles of geographic in- 
terest groups are thus built into the political system, 
whereas other economic or social pressure groups must 
create a politically effective unit by coalition and com- 
promise. (3) The political spokesmen for such regions 
can speak in behalf of the entire spectrum of wants, 
needs and aspirations of a populace; this has several ad- 
vantages, for by a process of expanding demands faster 
than any government is likely to satisfy them, the cen- 
tral government can be put in a position where it carries 
the onus of all regional frustrations, while the regional 
leaders get the credit for demands that are satisfied. It 
will be interesting to see whether, in the face of these 
advantages, other non-regionalist political groupings 
can emerge to create a more solid national unity. 

It wou'd be rash to conclude from this discussion that 
regionalism will again emerge with its full disruptive 
force as it did prior to the military take-over. The Army 
in Pakistan has a powerful tradition of impartiality in 
the face of civil factionalism and there seem to be no 
signs thus far that it will suffer the same fate as befell 
the Punjab Boundary Force which at the time of Parti- 
tion was split in two as a result of exposure to continu- 
ous Hindu-Muslim conflict. Regionalisms have been 
known to become translated into healthy rivalry rather 
than overt conflict. 
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| BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. Edited by George 
McT.Kahin. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. 607 pp. 
$7.25. 


This volume deals with the five major states of Asia: 
China, India, Japan, Indonesia, and Pakistan. The editor, 
himself one of the contributors, has collaborated with four 
other specialists to produce a first-rate contribution to the 
field. though his claim that the volume represents “the first 
study on comparative government devoted to the five major 
states of Asia” is perhaps somewhat misleading. There is a 
fair congruence of treatment among the contributors: the 
focus is on the contemporary scene, but by tracing the rele- 
vant aspects of each country’s historical evolution, the authors 
provide a background which makes recent developments more 
easily understood. They describe and analyze present-day 
government and politics in their economic and social context 
and discuss the nature and dynamics of each nation’s policy- 
making process. The book, however, offers little substantive 
comparison among the five areas. Rather, each contribution 
is an excellent, though self-contained, study in depth, often 
presenting significant new data and analyses of great interest 
to the specialist. 

Harold O. Hinton’s treatment of China is well done. In a 
lucid fashion, he traces the historical background from the 
Empire to the decline and fall of the Nationalist regime on 
the mainland. A thorough description and analysis of the 
governmental structure and policies of the Communist regime 
is perhaps the most valuable part of his study. In comparison 
with the rest, the section on Formosa is bighly compressed 
and somewhat superficial. Nobutaka Ike has presented a fine 
study of Japanese politics. After summarizing the historical 
background and describing contemporary governmental or- 
ganization, he makes a real contribution to scholarship in his 
treatment of the Japanese power structure, political behavior, 
and political process. Like his own book, Japanese Politics 
(1957) this last section is based on massive original research. 

Norman D. Palmer’s chapters on India form a workmanlike 
and competent survey. The political heritage of India and 
the record since Independence provide the historical frame- 
work. This is followed by an excellent analysis of political 
parties and political dynamics in contemporary India. The 
author concludes with a concise chapter on economic develop- 
ments and foreign relations. Keith Callard’s section on Pakis- 
tan is a superb piece of research and the best treatment of 
Pakistan this reviewer has seen. The author’s analyses of the 
governmental and party structures shed much light on the 
general problems of instability and authoritarianism now 
plaguing some of the new Asian nations. The same may be 
said of George McT. Kahin’s contribution on Indonesia. The 
intricate pattern of relationships among the bureaucracy, the 
army, and other political elites, is admirably presented. The 
author's observations form a highly instructive case study of 
Southeast Asian nationalism. 

Each of the five sections of the book is an independent 
unit. It is a pity that, despite all the obvious difficulties, no 
comparative analyses have been attempted by the authors. 
Japan and India, as the leading Asian democracies, might 
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lend themselves to such an approach. Similarly, Pakistan and 
Indonesia face the common problems of instability and au- 
thoritarianism, This excellent book illustrates the fact that the 
term “comparative government” is still applied rather loosely 
in political science. 

A final virtue of the volume is a substantial annotated list 
of selected readings following each section. The book is not 
only of great interest to specialists in the field, but also pro- 
vides a solidly based introductory guide for students and for 
the general reader. 


Hunter College, New York JOHN G. STOESSINGER 


A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By Alfred Crofts and 
Percy Buchanan. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1958. 557 pp. $8.75. 


This is an elementary introductory textbook on the Far 
East written by two historians who spent their youth and 
part of their adult life in China, Japan, Korea and parts of 
Southeast Asia. Unlike other reéent books in the field which 
are organized on a country by country basis, this study deals 
with countries, people and events comparatively in successive 
time periods. Considered in relation to the students who are 
likely to use the book, it is well organized, easy to read and 
gives its greatest coverage to the modern period. In some 
ways, however, the authors underestimate the capabilities of 
the readers for whom it is intended and their interest in the 
subject. Designed for use in an introductory survey course, it 
eliminates all needless Asian names, dates and other roead- 
blocks to rapid reading; the subject matter is broken up with 
frequent subheads; numerous pictures and maps and a long 
chronology at the end help to make the book interesting and 
understandable. But these devices, while bringing the subject 
matter to life and animating “the scene with color, action 
and anecdotes,” also disappoint the serious student who will 
find the compressed paragraphs, summarizing long and com- 
plicated events and issues, no substitute for more detailed 
analysis and description; nor will he find the arbitrary time- 
spans equally meaningful for all countries. 

Teachers giving a one semester or one year survey Course 
will also find cause for disappointment. The treatment of the 
numerous countries is uneven to the extent that the authors 
could almost have eliminated Southeast Asia altogether. The 
pages devoted to these countries are so few and the discussion 
is so compressed and limited, that the reader will get little 
more than a passing glimpse of their histories and will be 
totally unprepared to answer such questions as why the coun- 
tries in this area developed as they did or what are the roots 
of the present nationalist movements. Granting that the au- 
thors had to omit a great deal in order to produce a volume 
of this size, one still wonders why they did not leave out 
Southeast Asia altogether and give the few extra pages to 
more detailed analysis of China or Japan. 

The study is in the current tradition of Far East textbooks 
which give major attention to the impact of the West on Asia 
and the activities of Western nations in the area, It is un- 
fortunate that the authors did not try to produce a history 
with social, political and economic development of the Far 
Eastern peoples as the major focus, instead of repeating the 
type of book which is already available. There is a need for 
the latter type of history, especially at the introductory level. 
“Oriental history,’ the authors record, “has appeared for 
most American students as a lifeless discipline; a potpourri 
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of unintelligible names disassociated from life and personality.” 
The authors have corrected this defect in their volume but in 
striving for interest and color they sacrificed depth and clarity. 
Wesleyan University JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 


WHERE CHINA MEETS RUSSIA. An Analysis of Dr. 
Starlinger’s Theory. By John E. Tashjean. Washington, 
D.C.: Central Asian Collectanea, 1417 N. Street, N.W. 
1959, 67 pp. mimeographed. $2.75. 


Four decades ago, Sun Yat-sen became alarmed over a sup- 
posed decrease in China’s population and urged that China 
must expand its numbers in order to survive. 

This view finds an echo in the Marxian ideas of the present 
Chinese Cormmunist government which regards even the pur- 
ported annual net increase of fifteen million as a blessing, since 
China is “underpopulated.” On the basis of the still unsub- 
stantiated 1953 census figures of 590 million, some writers 
even look forward to a Chinese population of one billion by 
1980. How such numbers are to be employed, how fed, and 
where, are matters of international concern. They bear par- 

_ticularly on Chinese-Soviet relations, and on the future of 
Siberia and Mongolia. 

During the Second World War, Dr. William Starlinger, a 
German physician, was taken to the Soviet Union as a prison- 
er of war. As a result of discussions with Russian intellectuals, 
he developed a geopolitical theory as to the future relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and China which aroused wide interest 
in Western Germany following his release in 1954. His prin- 
cipal ideas are found in his Grenzen der Sovietmacht im S pie- 
gel einer West-Ostbegegnung Hinter Palisaden von 1945-1954 
(Wurzburg: Holzner Verlag, 1954). These concepts are ap- 
praised in Mr. Tashjean’s monograph here under review. 
Tashjean examines five theories of Sino-Soviet relations, rang- 
ing from monolithic Moscow control, through Titoism, to 
monolithic ideological unity. None of these seem adequate, 
though the increasing influence and even veto powers of Mao 
Tze-tung appear significant. Starlinger argues that the essen- 
tial national psychology of the Russian leaders who control 
Soviet power, calls for a continuity of autocratic domination. 

In his analysis of Soviet population, Starlinger was handi- 
capped, as we all are, by inadequate data on numbers and 
rates of increase. He feels that, since the Soviet population 
is not large enough to fill the vast territory of the Union, 
Russia will be in mortal danger. Although the Soviet govern- 
ment has made strong efforts to restore wartime losses (which 
may have reached 30 or 40 million) and to settle new areas 
in the east, the trend toward urbanization and the deficit due 
to low wartime birth rates means that the population is increas- 
ing but slowly. In 1948-49, there were 24 million children 
between 7 and 10 years of age, while in 1953-54 the figure 
was only 12 million. Thus Russia wants peace since she lacks 
manpower for war. 

Population estimates for China are even more uncertain, but 
Starlinger views the numbers as large and subject to rapid 
increase. China has much territory, but even today this does 
not suffice to meet the demands of its peasantry. What will 
happen when “in a few years’ a nation of 700 million is short 
of land? No matter how much Mao Tze-tung may speed up 
industrialization, this process can never by itself match the 
population increase. China will thus push into Siberia, beyond 
the Amur, around Lake Baikal, and also into Outer Mongolia. 

Tashjean in his analysis of this potential conflict finds that 
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Starlinger argues from inadequate and partly erroneous data. 
China will need more food but this need not mean land 
hunger. Chinese are currently moving into the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, but as urban artisans rather than as farm- 
ers. In any case, he feels that Starlinger gave an uncritical 
account of the agricultural potentials of Siberia and wrongly 
assumed that the areas to the south of China are already over- 
populated. Whatever the explosive nature of China’s popula- 
tion, it is doubtful whether emigration is a solution. In his 
final chapter, Tashjean concludes that “the economies of 
China and Russia will cooperate rather than conflict” .. . 
“As long as a Communist regime exists in Peking, one must 
expect it to remain an ally of Moscow” . . . “Peking looks 
with confidence to its future.” 

If the reviewer may add a final comment, it would be an 
appeal to look at the map, not just one map but a series which 
reveal population patterns, agricultural potentials, and usabil- 
ity indices. The Gobi Desert offers little attraction for colon- 
ists, and where China borders Eastern Siberia neither area has 
much agricultural potential. It is also well to note that the 
atlases used by all school children in China designate a million 
and a half square miles now within the Soviet Union as “Lost 
Territories.” It may be debatable as to how effectively they 
were ever part of China, but a generation of Chinese are 
being brought up to regard them as stolen. 


Syracuse University Georce B. Cressey 


PATTERN OF LAND TENURE REFORM IN EAST ASIA. 
By Sidney Klein. New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. 
260 pp. $10.00. 


There could be no better example of the contagiousness of 
political ideas and political techniques than the spread of land 
reform through Asia in the last decade. The first world war 
heralded the emergence of the peasantries of Eastern Europe 
as a factor to be reckoned with in their national politics; the 
second catalysed the same change in Asia. But the land re- 
forms which are the symbol of this change were not “won” 
by the peasants. They were, rather, an earnest of the recog- 
nition by other groups of the growing importance of the 
peasant and his support. 

Thus it is that the pattern of land reform programs in 
Asian countries since the war has been determined by the 
nature of the groups which promoted them and of the ideol- 
ogies and regimes for which they sought to mobilize peasant 
support. In the five countries treated in this useful mono- 
graph (Japan, North and South Korea, Taiwan and Main- 
land China) the basic problems were the same—heavy pres- 
sure of population on the land and atomized holdings of low 
productivity, a high concentration of ownership resulting in 
widespread tenancy at high rents which served to keep large 
sections of the rural population in wretched poverty and pre- 
served “feudal’’ patterns of personal dependence. But the 
various approaches to these problems were different. Dr. 
Klein is concerned to point the contrast. 

The reforms in Japan, Taiwan and South Korea (in vary- 
ing degrees inspired, promoted or guided by American experts) 
were designed to provide a certain measure of income redis- 
tribution and stimulate agricultural productivity, thereby re- 
moving threats to the stability of non-Communist regimes (it 
is a pity no more attractive collective adjective is available). 
On the other hand, the reforms in China and North Korea 
were designed initially to “mete out long-delayed justice” and 
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win the support of selected groups of peasants for new re- 
gimes, and eventually to lay the foundation for more funda- 
mental changes in the agrarian structure—from peasant owner- 
ship to some form of collectivism. 

The difference in political objectives involved a difference 
in methods—the difference between legislated change and 
revolutionary change. Communist land reform decrees were 
of the nature of loose general directives providing a frame- 
work for direct action by peasants and Party members at the 
local level. Rough justice was meted out at “speak bitterness 
meetings” and once labelled (as “rich peasant,” “well-to-do- 
peasant” or “poor peasant”) a man’s economic fate was de- 
termined. In the other countries the reform was carried out 
under the aegis of established authority; plans were detailed, 
setting forth clearly the respective legal rights of all involved: 
the central government never lost control of the process and 
mass participation in the execution of the reform was provided 
for and limited. 

As Dr. Klein points out, the Japanese reform, which had the 
advantage of universal literacy and well-established channels 
of agrarian administration, provided models for the other 
American-sponsored reforms. (It was, for instance, American 
advice, on the basis of the Japanese experience, which induced 
the Taiwan government to permit farmers’ participation and 
so save their reform from stagnation.) Again, the Taiwan 
and South Korean reforms, with their gradualist pattern of 
progression from rent control to the redistribution of public 
lands to the redistribution of private lands, are providing a 
pattern for similar programs in the Philippines and in South 
Vietnam. One lesson emerges clearly from all these “legis- 
lated” reforms: it is easier to abolish tenancy than to control 
it. South Korea is quoted as a typical case where the land 
redistribution schemes appear to have been carried through 
but where the remaining tenants seem to derive no benefit 
from the unenforced decrees limiting rents. 

Dr. Klein packs a great deal of factual information ‘into 
his book. Inevitably, since he is restricted to documentary 
sources in English, he is a better guide to the plans and legis- 
lation for reform than to the details of execution and the 
overall effects. In these matters he does look his sources 
critically in the mouth, but if one example which this re- 
viewer can check is any guide (the estimate of land remaining 
to Japanese landlords on p. 43) his between-the-lines deduc- 
tions are sometimes wide of the mark. In view of the gusto 
and confidence with which the Chinese have recently begun 
their commune movement, one may also doubt his contention 
that Chinese Communist taxation has more than compensated 
for the lost burden of rents and brought an actual lowering 
of the Chinese farmer's standard of living. 


University of British Columbia R. P. DORE 


ESSAYS ON JAPANESE ECONOMY. By Shigeto Tsuru. 
Tokyo: Kinokuniya Bookstore Co. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations), 1958. 241 pp. $4.50. 


Assembled here are eight wide-ranging essays on Japan’s 
economic history and problems by one of her foremost au- 
thorities. Professor Tsuru’s book forms the second volume in 
an Economic Research Series inaugurated recently in foreign 
languages by the Institute of Economic Research, of Hitotsu- 
bashi University, to make its work more widely available 
abroad. Six of these essays, published originally between 1949 
and 1957, give a running commentary on Japan’s spectacular 
recovery after the war. Beginning with a Pacific Affairs ar- 
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ticle, “Toward Economic Stability in Japan,” they deal with 
industrial reconstruction, the balance of payments, and various 
other issues of recovery and reform. Mainly they are interpre- 
tive. Only occasionally does the author score the dilatory at- 
titude of Japanese politicians towards such problems as infla- 
tion and unemployment. Still relevant today is his somber 
forecast published in the Far Eastern Survey (1957) concern- 
ing the prospect for expanding jobs and imports for Japan's 
rising population. Equally useful is his critique of the first 
Japanese Five Year Plan, a neat lesson in the limitations of 
economic forecasting where the economy is so uncontrolled 
and unstable. 

The second historical study is of lesser value, being an out- 
dated estimate (1941) of “Japan’s Economy under the Strain 
of the ‘China Incident’.” The author concedes its inadequacy 
today, but offers it as a record of his own development (he 
was then a young student in the United States, opposed to 
Japan’s war in China). It recalls the climate of opinion in 
America during the year before Pearl Harbor. Here is set 
forth the familiar argument concerning the vulnerability of 
Japan to economic sanctions in the form of trade embargoes. 
Statistics are ingeniously assembled to prove that “Japan’s 
feet of clay would crumble.” On re-reading, a good deal of 
this 1941 essay is still sound analysis. But of course it was 
greatly overdone, especially as regards civilian hardship and 
sagging morale in Japan. We now know that real consumption 
declined only one sixth, not one half, from 1937 to 1940. Not 
until after three years of world war and blockade was it re- 
duced by as much as 50 percent, to the point of disaster. 
Princeton University WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By Asok Chand. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1958. 274 pp. $5.75. 


This book is welcome as the first comprehensive treatment 
of India’s public administration system. The author is emin- 
ently qualified to engage in such a venture since he has held 
a number of high positions in the government of India, and 
is presently its Comptroller and Auditor-General. Part 
one of the book describes the growth of parliamentary democ- 
racy in India. Part two is a description of the relationship 
between the present Parliament and the Constitution of the 
country. Part three analyzes the functions of the Central 
Cabinet, the All India Public Services, and the Services of 
the Central Secretariat under the Constitution. Part four is 
an analysis of the financial administration of the Union Gov- 
ernment. 

The virtue of the book lies more in its description of the 
historical growth and the present constitutionality of Indian 
administration, rather than in its analysis of the present situa- 
tion. Students of public administration would like to know 
more about the changes which came about when the Indian 
Civil Service was replaced by the Indian Administrative Serv- 
ice, the immense problems of administration faced by the 
country after independence, and resources and techniques 
available to the government to meet such problems. The 
author dismisses the latter problem merely by suggesting (p. 
105) that the answer “lies in rebuilding the all-India services.” 
A discussion of the administration of the states would not 
have been out of place. The author is correct in advocating 
the creation of a technical service to manage specialized de- 
partments of the government (p. 113), but is on more de- 
batable ground when he suggests that small corporations 
created by the government for economic production be man- 


aaged by the regular administrative departments. However, Mr. 
Chand has performed a singular service by writing such a 
book and it is hoped that it will stimulate thought and re- 
search in this field by others interested in Indian administra- 
tion. 
Long Island University, New York RANBIR VARMA 
SOVIET POLICY AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS, 1931-1946. By 
Charles B. McLane. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. 310 pp. $5.50. 


Mr. McLane has written an interesting book dealing with 
a crucial period of Russo-Chinese relations. It begins with 
an explanation of the decline of Comintern control over the 
Chinese Communists after 1931 and ends with the adoption 
by the Soviet Union of a policy of open and unambiguous 
support for the Chinese Communists once their ultimate vic- 
tory appeared to be assured. It was during the fifteen years 
covered by this volume that the present Chinese Communist 
leadership came to power and worked out through trial and 
error the strategy that assured final victory. It is significant 
that during these important years, the Soviet Union virtually 
ignored the Chinese Communists. McLane explains this policy 
(a switch from earlier Soviet policy) as due to three major 
factors: (1) the changing nature of the Chinese Communist 
movement from an urban revolutionary party to one with a 
predominantly peasant base, an innovation well suited to the 
circumstances but one outside of Russia’s experience: (2) 
Russian preoccupation with her own industrialization; and 
(3) Russian fear of Japanese aggression against her Far East- 
ern frontiers, a fear that led Russia to place nationalistic con- 
cerns above ideological concerns in dealing with any Chinese 
government that happened to be in power. McLane produces 
considerable evidence to show that during the whole period 
under discussion it was the Kuomintang and not the Chinese 
Communists who were the recipients of Russian aid. Despite 
this fact, the Chinese Communists maintained their under- 
lying allegiance to Moscow and Moscow continued to have 
confidence in the Chinese Communists’ loyalty. Thus the 
present Russo-Chinese alliance appears to be more deeply 
rooted than many observers realize. 

McLane places his emphasis on Russian policy toward China 
rather than on the events occurring in China itself. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in placing Russian actions in China in the 
broad context of over-all Russian foreign policy during the 
same period. Some of the material has already been well 
treated elsewhere but much of it is new. Mr. McLane does 
not read Chinese and consequently has been unable to use 
untranslated Chinese sources. Nevertheless, this is a book of 
value, a scholarly and well written contribution to the litera- 
ture on Soviet-Chinese relations. 
Brooklyn College A. F. K. ORGANSKI 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA. 

An Appraisal of the First Five Years of Industrialization. By 

Choh-ming Li. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 

California Press. 1959. 284 pp. $7.50. 


This volume is the first thorough attempt to evaluate the 
economic development of Communist China during the First 
Five-year Plan from 1953 to 1957. Virtually all the informa- 
tion was derived from Chinese-language sources, which are 
carefully identified in copious footnotes and a bibliography of 
twelve pages. The aufhor, an American-educated Chinese 
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economist at the University of California, Berkeley, has 
adopted a primarily statistical approach in trying to assess the 
growth of the Chinese economy, displaying sophistication in 
the handling and organization of Chinese statistics. The sta- 
tistical development in Communist China has been patterned 
closely after the Soviet statistical services, and Professor Li 
readily acknowledges in his preface the assistance given by 
Professors Walter Galenson and Gregory Grossman, econom- 
ists in the Soviet field. Professor Li’s discussion of the source 
data, in which he explains the usability of Chinese statistics 
despite certain pitfalls and limitations, is particularly helpful. 

The mass of statistical and other information has been or- 
ganized with remarkable clarity in chapters dealing with in- 
dustrial and agricultural development, the structure of the 
national product, investment in capital construction, domestic 
financing, Soviet economic aid and foreign trade. A useful 
statistical appendix covers the years 1949 through 1957. 

In his over-all assessment of the First Five-Year Plan, Pro- 
fessor Li finds that consumer goods consumption per capita 
declined as a result of the high rate of capital formation re- 
quired by the Chinese industrialization drive. In 1956 the 
State overstepped the limit of the consumers’ tolerance by 
raising the rate of capital formation unduly and was forced 
to beat a retreat the following year. According to the author, 
the Peking authorities then began to appreciate fully the im- 
portance of promoting agricultural development at a more 
rapid pace. This realization, which became evident in the 
second half of 1957, may well have led to the “great leap 
forward” and the establishment of communes in 1958. 
New York City THEODORE SHABAD 


COMMUNIST CHINA 1957. Communist China Problem Re- 
search Series No. 20. Kowloon, Hong Kong: Union Research 
Institute, 1958. 233 pp. mimeographed. US$2.50. 


This is the third yearbook published by the Union Research 
Service, a private research and translation service that fol- 
lows day-to-day developments in Communist China by scan- 
ning the mainland press and periodicals, including regional 
newspapers not generally available. Previous yearbooks were 
published for 1955 and 1956. Written in a factual, objective 
style, the present volume covers major events in Communist 
China in the following fields: the party, politics, finance, in- 
dustry, agriculture and communications, domestic and foreign 
trade, cultural activities, education, literature and art, the 
labor and youth movements, military affairs and foreign 
relations, the policy toward overseas Chinese and resistance 
to the regime. A final section contains a chronology of events. 
It also contains a chapter summarizing the First Five-Year 
Plan, which ended in that year. Each section is fully docu- 
mented by references to Chinese mainland publications. Chi- 
nese names are commonly written in characters in addition 
to the Wade-Giles transcription. All in all, the yearbook 
continues to be a most valuable tool for all serious students 
of Communist China. 


New York City THEODORE SHABAD 


AUSTRALIA’S OUTLOOK ON ASIA. By Werner Levi. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1958. 246 pp. 
$5.00. 


A Canberra cynic remarked four years ago that the at- 
titude of Australian politicians to foreign affairs was rather 
like the mediaeval people’s attitude to Hell. It was a subject 
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they preferred not to think about, but if they did it was al- 
ways in simple, stark and essentially naive terms. That the 
jest contains more than an element of truth when applied 
even to the contemporary outlook of many Australians towards 
their near-northern neighbours seems to be corroborated by 
Dr. Werner Levi’s sober conclusion that attitudes rather than 
policy have too often dominated Australian thinking—attitudes, 
furthermore, that were nurtured in physical isolation, rein- 
forced by continuous British immigration and naval protection, 
and tranquillized by a dormant colonialized Asia. Professor 
Levi's shrewd balance of history with contemporary analysis 
ought to disturb Australian readers without antagonizing them, 
for behind his careful documentation of the postwar quest to 
reconcile the immutable facts of geography with the ethnic 
facts of modern history there rings a note of urgency which 
nonetheless avoids extravagant prophecies of doom. 


The fall of Singagpore in January 1942 symbolized the 
passing of the old order for the Australian-Asian relationship, 
and Prime Minister Curtin’s successful entreaty to Roosevelt, 
“free from pangs about our traditional links of kinship [not 
“friendship,” as Dr. Levi writes on p. 60] with Britain” 
ushered in the dangerous dawn of commitment and dilemma, 
until by 1950 a continuing dependence on the United States 
appeared likely to compremise Australian aspirations to be- 
come, if not the honest broker, then at least a respected dip- 
lomatic bridge between her Asian neighbours (especially Indo- 
nesia and the Commonwealth cousins) and the distant Euro- 
pean-American family. 


The postwar period of hopes and achievement fall into two 
clear phases, almost coterminous with the Chifley-Evatt ad- 
ministration and the long Menzies administration which re- 
placed it; but if the years 1945-49 tell a happier tale than the 
succeeding decade, it would be grossly unfair to the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition to hold it responsible for foreign af- 
fairs frustrations and debacles of the past ten years. Dr. Levi 
himself is careful to avoid such superficial judgment, the 
reader being reminded that the real dilemmas of Australia’s 
Asian policy did not become clear till 1949, when Chinese 
Communist nationalism supplanted a re-armed Japan as the 
immediate (if not the ultimate) threat to Australian security. 
There is no guarantee that a Labour Government (even under 
the ebullient Dr. Evatt) would have discharged its obligations 
very differently from the Liberals. However, it is interesting 
to speculate on the likely turn of events had Evatt been con- 
fronted with the Communist China recognition issue after the 
Korean War or the alternative to a regional security pact un- 
der American leadership in 1954, to say nothing of the Indo- 
nesian claims on West Irian. Certainly Professor Levi's analy- 
sis reveals the very distinct profiles of the two dedicated Aus- 
tralian External Affairs ministers of this period, so different 
in professional temperament and tactics, but the contrast 
might have been clarified by some estimate of the role of the 
permanent official in the formulation and execution of policy. 

The author rightly concludes that whilst most Australians 
have manifested some flexibility and realism in accepting the 
hard facts of political geography, these concessions have been 
applied much more to the means of co-existence with Asia 
than to the end, that end being unashamedly epitomized in 
the “White Australia” slogan, still enshrined in many other- 
wise extraordinarily tolerant Australian hearts as an article of 
faith—or hope. Perhaps Australia can repeat her immediate 
postwar performances as conciliator in the Southeast Asian 
new world (p. 179), though she is never likely to be en- 
trusted with the role of “leader” mentioned in the carelessly 
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composed blurb of the book’s dust-jacket. No doubt the au- 


_ thor has by now informed the publisher that the 1957 


SEATO Conference was in Canberra, not Saigon. 


Graduate Center, Duke University P. J. BOYCE 


TALES OF THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN JAPAN. 
By Harold S. Williams. Tokyo and Rutland, Vt.: Charles 
S. Tuttle Co. 1958. 351 pp. $3.75. 


Under its rather dull title, this book provides a series of 
smoothly written vignettes that will evoke nostalgia in many 
“Old Japan Hands.” The author is an Australian and the 
Western personalities he discusses tend more to be British than 
American—but so was the Settlement society of the period 
he discusses. Considerable research is evident and the. book 
is well indexed. The author writes familiarly of historical 
events of the early part of the 20th century and authorita- 
tively of 19th century occurrences. 

As much of the material represents reprints from articles 
originally published in the Mainichi, the chapter headings are 
more lively than the book titlk—for example “Even Flowers 
Weep in Kobe,” “Life was Simple Then,” “The Captain’s 
Girl-friend,” “I met a Samurai in Ueno Park,” etc. Preceding 
each chapter, a brief quotation gives the theme of what fol- 
lows. For the chapter on “Excitement in Settlements,” the 
author quotes from Richard Cocks’ Diary (1615): “Our 
entertainment was good, only the drinking was overmuch.” Or, 
heading a later chapter, and quoting from Dr. Kaempfer 
(1694): “Not only the great and small inns but tea-booths 
and cook shops in the villages.and hamlets of the great island 
are abundantly and at all times furnished with numberless 
wenches. . . .” Interspersing serious comment with hilarity and 
caustic satire, the author paints a series of disconnected word- 
pictures of Settlement life from the haikara echelon to the 
beachcomber—often in verbal caricature. At the same time, 
he sketches many miniatures of Japanese life that one misses 
in more orthodox studies of Meiji Japan. For the serious stu- 
dent of Japan the book is important, for the casual reader 
a joy, and for the “Old Japan Hand” an unforgettable ex- 
perience. 


University of Oklahoma 


PERCY BUCHANAN 


THE TWICE-BORN. By G. Morris Carstairs. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1958. $6.50. 


Dr. Carstairs has brought to his study of a Rajput village 
the techniques of psychoanalysis. This in itself makes the 
book a fascinating and most valuable study. In addition, Dr. 
Carstairs writes very well and tries very hard not to let his 
own background influence his deductions. On the whole, with 
the notable exception that he confuses the Western value 
placed on friendship with the Indian value placed on kinship, 
he has succeeded in being unbiased. This is the more remark- 
able in that the society he describes is peculiar both in its 
backwardness and in the fact that it does not give women 
the status they enjoy in many other parts of India, perhaps 
because Rajputs are basically soldiers and have developed in 
the distorting background of Islam. So long as one does not 
always jump to the conclusion that Dr. Carstairs’ findings ap- 
ply to India as a whole, but are really confined to the so- 
ciety he describes (certainly more than he himself tends to 
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think), one will learn a great deal from reading his admirable 
work of analysis. 

Best of all are the descriptions of the effect on the mind 
of living in a society ruled by laws not only of status but 
constantly preoccupied with such magical concepts as pollu- 
tion. The relationship between generations is most interestingly 
analysed, although it is perhaps less extraordinary than one 
might at first think and mainly reflects the fact that India 
is, in many respects, fully a century behind Europe and, in 
Rajputana, perhaps even still at the age of the sword. 

The Twice-Born is essential reading for Indian specialists, 
but it also deserves a wider readership than just India hands 
and psychoanalysts or sexologists. It is an entertaining book, 
and Dr. Carstairs has lightened the reader’s burden by put- 
ting all the case histories (his working data) at the end. One 
hopes that he will find the time to do a comprehensive study 
in a more typical area (Maharashtra, for example) where 
women have a higher status but where soldiering is equally 
respected. 


Bombay TAYA ZINKIN 


CEYLON TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By G. C. Mendis. 
Colombo: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 1957, 148 pp. 


Dr. Mendis’ modest volume draws together sixteen essays 
written over several years as articles or for radio presenta- 
tion. Although of differing acuity, together they show the 
breadth of his view and several are of particular interest to 
those seeking an understanding of Ceylon’s present communal 
unrest. 

The first four essays analyse the exclusively Asian (pre- 
dominantly Indian and later Burman) influences that played 
upon the island before the coming of the Europeans and 
which may be asserting their importance once again. The 
fifth and sixth argue that Portuguese and Dutch rule were 
not as significant in Ceylon history as is often supposed. Dr. 
Mendis‘ secks to identify the more fundamental turning points 
in Ceylon’s history. He argues that the wars of succession of 
the 13th century, the radical Colebrook reforms carried out 
by the British in 1832 and the dramatic General Election of 
1956 are the most important. Other constitutional reforms 
during the late British period, and even the achievement of 
political independence, were less significant than the results 
of the 1956 General Election which displaced the hitherto in- 
fluential English-educated from political control] and brought 
to power the Sinhalese-educated middle and lower middle 
classes. 

The last group of essays are required reading for anyone 
wishing to understand the communal conflicts that have 
flared up since the election of 1956. His classic interpretative 
essay on “The Causes of Communal Conflict in Ceylon,” 
originally published in 1943, is here reprated, providing a 
remarkably contemporary and farsighted background discus- 
sion. The career and other interests that have come to be 
identified with “the language issue’ and the involvement of 
Buddhist spokesmen in these controversies are sympathetically 
discussed. In the essays concerned with the past few years, 
economic causation may be overstressed at the expense of 
more controversial political analysis. Even in very difficult 
situations of communal tension, leaders can accentuate or mi- 
tigate conflict by the choices they make. This aspect of the 
matter is not touched upon except in the 1943 essay. 

Library of Congress, Washington HOWARD WRIGGINS 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY REPRINTS 


Students of Asian affairs owe a special debt of gratitude 
to the Grove Press, New York, for making available several 
admirably produced and reasonably priced paperback reprints 
of important works. Having previously issued such useful vol- 
umes as Arthur Waley’s translation of Monkey by Wu Ch’eng- 
en, and his most readable biography, Yuan Mei, as well as 
W. G. Archer’s The Loves of Krishna, it has more recently 
produced three larger volumes of great value: the reprints 
of Giles’ old work, A History of Chinese Literature (1958, 
448pp. $2.45); Earle Ernst’s quite recent illuminating study 
(1956), The Kabuki Theatre (1959, 296pp. $2.45); and 
A. L. Basham’s masterly survey of Indian civilization, The 
Wonder That Was India (1959, 568pp. $3.95). The last two 
in particular are handsomely produced in the original large 
format with fine illustrations and are remarkable bargains. 

Notable among the reprints issued by other publishers are 
the following: The Land of the Great Image by Maurice 
Collis (New York: New Directions, 1958, 317pp. $1.45), that 
fascinating account of sixteenth century Goa and of Friar 
Manrique’s travels in Arakan; Indian Political Thought from 
Manu to Gandhi by D. Mackenzie Brown (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1958, 204pp. $1.50), previously is- 
sued under the title The White Umbrella; and Vikings of the 
Pacific, the classic study of Polynesia by the late Sir Peter Buck 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959, 339pp. $1.95), 
previously entitled Vikings of the Sunrise. 

Just issued is a useful collection of articles on Communist 
China reprinted from The Monthly Review under the title 
China Shakes the World Again (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1959, 64pp. $1.00). It includes articles by two Indian 
and two French economists who have visited China in re- 
cent years (D. D. Kosambi, who writes on the communes; 
K. S. Gill, writing on “Turning Labor into Capital’; Pro- 
fessor Charles Bettelheim, writing on “China’s Economic 
Growth”; and Professor Rene Dumont who writes on Chi- 
nese agriculture. Though parts of the articles are inclined to 
be somewhat uncritical, they throw much light on the tech- 
niques behind the much publicized “great leap forward” of 
1958. 


New York WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 
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